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SOME ASPECTS OF UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION' 


Preparatory to making this study a let- 
ter was sent to all the institutions on the 
approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
‘an Universities, about two hundred in 
number, asking them to send copies of any 
printed or mimeographed constitution or 
rules and regulations that they might have 
ffeeting the internal organization and 
management of the institution. A surpris- 
ingly large number, namely, one hundred 
and seventy-five, replied. Of these, one 
hundred and seventeen stated that they had 
no such document, while fifty-eight, or 
slightly less than one third, sent bulletins 
or pamphlets or mimeographed material. 

The geographical distribution of the one 
hundred and seventy-five institutions mak- 
ng replies was as follows: New England, 
2); Eastern states outside of New England, 
‘44: Middle West, 65; South (ineluding 
Maryland and Washington, D. C.), 35; 
Western states, 21. 

The percentages of the institutions in 
these five divisions which have some sort of 
printed or mimeographed rules and regu- 
lations are as follows: New England, 60 per 

nt.; Eastern states, 42 per cent.; Middle 
per Southern 
states, 23 per cent.; Western states, 29 per 


Western states, 28 cent. ; 
cent, 

When the bulletins from the fifty-eight 
nstitutions were examined, it was found 
that many of them contained little more 
than general statements as to the duties 
and powers of presidents, deans, faculties, 


1 Address delivered on November 15 at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of State 
Universities, at Washington, D. C. 
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heads of departments, budget-making, 
tenure of office, ete. One would be justi- 
fied, therefore, in forming the conclusion 
that, in the great majority of American col- 
leges and universities, there is no definite 
and fixed body of laws, rules and regula- 
tions, such as is embodied in the constitu- 
tion and statutes of a state or of the United 
States. 

The chief executive of an important 
southern university was probably stating 
the case for all but a relatively small num- 
ber when he said: ‘‘We have no pamphlet 
giving the rules of the internal organiza- 
tion of this university. Our various offices 
operate more by precedent than by rule.’’ 
Incidentally, it is understood that the ex- 
ecutive head of that particular institution 
exercises very considerable power. 

From one institution came this reply: 
‘*We do not give out such information.’’ 
Apparently the internal organization of 
that college is a secret society, like the Elks 
or the Odd Fellows. It might be noted in 
passing that a few years ago that institu- 
tion attained a considerable amount of 
notoriety by reason of disagreements be- 
tween the faculty and the governing board. 

Another important institution, whose 
internal 
aired in recent years, sent a rather elab- 
orate and detailed set of rules and regula- 
tions, apparently giving to the faculty a 
very considerable part in the administra- 
tion, but accompanied by a letter from a 
staff member from the following 
extracts are taken: 


troubles have been extensively 


which 


Theoretically our organization is democratic; 
practically it is autocratic. In the matter of ap 
pointments and promotions there is a committee 
of the faculty to which such matters are theoreti- 
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eally referred. In such matters are 
usually decided first and referred to the committee 


for ratification, except in minor instances. 


practice 


There is no established general principle for the 
adjustment of salaries or promotions, such matters 
being left ‘‘so that individual worth can be freely 
recognized.’’ The faculty opinion of t) 


ment ranges from hearty approval to the severest 


IS arrange 


condemnation on the ground that by compelling 
each individual to plead his own cause, some of 
members are put at a serious 


the most valuable 


disadvantage, and some of the less valuable un 
duly encouraged. 

Our organization has, to my mind, the regret 
table feature that the distribution of responsibility 
leads to an almost complete disappearance of fac- 
ulty consciousness. . The general faculty meets 
too seldom to develop any sense of respon 


sibility. Meetings are scantily attended and ac 


tions are largely perfunctory. At the same time 
there are educational problems resulting from the 
fact that many members of the faculty divide their 
attention between graduate and undergraduate 
work which no one of the 


effectively control. 


through the 


separate bodies can 


There is no access to the Trus 


tees except President. There is no 


public statement of financial affairs, so that de 


partments have no way of knowing how their 


appropriations compare with those of other de 
partments. . . . Departmental organization is 
autocrat various degrees, depending on the 
personality of the senior member In inter-de 


partmental questions a principle of departmental 


courtesy prevails. This makes it very unusual for 


any proposal emanating from a given department 


to be seriously questioned The University Senate 
rarely meets and exercises little influence 


One of the largest of the state universi 


ties replied : 


that 


constitution 


I think it is substantially the truth to say 
unwritten 
just de 


our constitution is an 


as an institution we have loped 


habits of organization and administration, which 


habits are changed slightly from time to time as 


new conditions arise. 


Another large university replied that the 
institution worked out many years ago a 
complete code and submitted it to the gov- 
erning board, but that it had never been 


adopted nor any formal action taken upon 
it. 
Of the fifty-eight institutions which sent 
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some sort of pamphlet or bulletin, on), 
thirteen were state universities. An exami 
nation of these bulletins shows tremendous 
variations in the rules of procedure. No 
distinct line of demarcation can be 
drawn between procedure in state universi 
ties and that in other institutions. 


very 


In some institutions the president has, 
according to the rules, relatively small in- 
herent powers, while in others he is all. 
large middle-western 


powerful. In one 


institution the duties and powers of the 


president are defined as follows: 


The President shall be the executive head of the 
university and a member of each faculty thereof. 
It shall be his duty to secure efficiency in all the 
departments and orderly and economic administra 
tion and helpful development in all the affairs of 
the university. He is clothed with all authority 
needed to that end and for his acts is answerable 
to the Board of Trustees alone. 
desire broader 


What could 
powers than this gives him? 
In the bulletin issued by another impor 


president 


tant middle-western university, I can find 
no particular duties and powers assigned to 
the president, except that he is to give gen 


eral direction to the affairs of the univer 


sity. This bulletin contains an elaborat: 
eode giving the rules of procedure wit 


regard to budget-making, appointments 
promotions and other administrative mat 
ters. The president seems to be the agency 
through which these things are transmitted 
to the Yet. if current 


the president of this 


governing board. 
reports are correct, 
particular institution has very great 
powers 

Still another middle-western university, 
and one of the largest in the country, r 
plied that it had no printed rules and regu 
lations affecting the internal organization 
of the institution. 

In all the institutions the president ap 
pears to be the officer through whom mat 
ters affecting promotions 


and budgets are presented to the governing 


appointments, 
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board. He is the means of communication 
between board and faculty. In a few state 
universities his duties and powers are fixed 
by state law. In others, it appears to be 
left largely to the judgment of the presi- 
dent as to what other officials and staff 
members of the institution he shall consult 
before making his recommendations. Some- 
times the statement is made that the presi- 
dent usually consults other university offi- 
cials, or is expected to consult other offi- 
cials, before making his recommendations. 
In still other institutions elaborate machin- 
ery is provided to limit considerably the 
president's powers. In some cases matters 
of promotion, salary increases and budget- 
making are in the hands of a committee 
which makes recommendations to the presi- 
dent. The president must transmit these 
recommendations to the governing board, 
but if he does not endorse them, he may so 
state and make other recommendations to 
the board, which has final authority. In 
that ease the committee making the recom- 
mendation has a right to a hearing before 
the board. These boards of recommenda- 
tion are constituted in various ways. 
Sometimes the president is a member and 
sometimes he is not. Sometimes they are 
appointed by the president and sometimes 
elected by the faculty by ballot. 

A number of institutions place upon the 
president the duty of maintaining har- 
mony, cooperation and efficient working 
conditions among the members of the fac- 
ulty. That of itself is a sizable job. I once 
asked the late President James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, whether he thought that 
it would ever be possible in any institution 
to have entire harmony among the members 
of the faculty. His reply was characteris- 
tie. ‘*Not until they are all dead and 
buried in different cemeteries,’’ he said. 

One state university throws the following 
guard around the president's position as 
adviser to the trustees : 
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The Board, except by unanimous consent and 
after request by the President of the University, 
shall not consider matters not placed in the Presi- 
dent’s hands at least one week in advance of the 
meeting of the Board at which action is desired. 


Another state university, after desig- 
nating the president as the channel of com- 
munication between board and faculty, 
stipulates that this action ‘‘shall not be 
interpreted as in any way limiting the right 
of communication between the members of 
the faculty or other officers of the univer- 
sity and the regents.’’ 

In most cases the president is given the 
power to nominate to the governing board 
the deang, but in some universities he must 
consult with the faculty concerned, or even 
submit his nomination for their approval. 
Deans are usually of indefinite tenure, but 
in a respectable number of cases they are 
appointed annually or for a definite term 
of years. Powers of deans seem to vary 
greatly, just as is the case with presidents. 

The central legislative body is variously 
known as the university council, university 
senate or university faculty. Sometimes 
membership is limited to the chief admin- 
istrative officers and to full professors. In 
other institutions this body includes also 
associate and assistant professors and some- 
times even instructors, the latter often 
being without the right to vote. This body 
is usually charged with legislating about 
matters of general university policy, but 
very few of the bulletins attempt to define 
what university policy is, and these usually 
speak of such things as entrance and grad- 
uation requirements, courses of study, ete. 

In most institutions there is found an 
administrative board or council consisting 
of the president, some or all of the deans, 
and certain other members of the staff 
appointed by the president or chosen by 
the faculty. The duties and powers of this 
council are usually defined in a rather in- 
definite way. In a few cases it is given 
definite powers over certain things, but 
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usually it appears to be merely an advis- 
ory body to the president or a committee 
which makes recommendations to the uni- 
versity senate or university faculty regard- 
ing policies and legislation. 

Very little information is given about the 
procedure that is followed in establishing 
new divisions of university work, such as, 
for example, a school of law or a school of 
some 


administration. In Cases, 


where the senate or faculty is said to be in 


business 


charge of general university policy and its 
powers and duties rather definitely pre 
scribed, no mention is made of the matter 
of establishing new divisions. Apparently, 
in that case, the president is empegwered to 
make the governing 
board, after consulting with other univer- 


recommendations to 


sity officials if he sees fit. 

In a considerable number of cases the 
president has entire control of the disei- 
pline of the university. In others he ap- 
pears to have nothing to do with it, except, 
perhaps, as the presiding officer of some 
body in whose charge discipline is placed. 
A surprisingly large number of institutions 
still appear to maintain the old-fashioned 
method of faculty discipline. In one case 
it is provided that no student shall be dis- 
missed except by a vote of two thirds of 
the faculty 

The veto power resting in the president 
is general, but by no means universal. In 
some cases the faculty may overrule his 
In others, his 
In still others, he must pre- 


veto by a two-thirds vote. 
veto is final. 
sent to the governing board a statement of 
the faculty action and the reason for his 
veto. In a few institutions the president 
must formally approve any action of the 
legislative body before such action becomes 
effective. 
to have the privilege of the so-called pocket 


In other words, he would appear 


veto. 
In some states the state laws prescribe in 
the things 


rather minute detail many of 


that are usually left to action by the gov- 
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erning board of the state university or by 
the administrative officers and faculty. In 
other states, on the contrary, the state law 
gives to the governing board practically 
absolute control. In general, the elaborate 
codes or rules and regulations are found in 
the larger and more highly organized insti- 
tutions, but not always. 

In the matter of organizing the institu. 
tion for major lines of work, such as a col 
lege of arts and sciences, a college of engi 
neering, a school of law, ete., there appears 
to be very considerable uniformity in those 
institutions which are comparable with on 
another. 

In the departmental 
usual method is a head of a department, 


organization the 


generally with indefinite tenure, and vested 
with responsibility for the affairs of the 
small 


department. In a comparatively 


number of large institutions there is a 
chairman of the department, who is some 
times elected by the members of the depart 
mental staff, but usually appointed by the 
president or nominated by him to the gov- 
erning board. The chairman usually holds 


his position for a vear or for a definite 


period of years. In a few cases it is spe 
cifically provided that the head or chair 
man of the department shall call regular 
meetings of the staff and that he shall trans- 
mit their recommendations, if requested, to 
the dean and the president. 

In one important university in the west 
there is an advisory board consisting of 
nine professors elected by secret ballot by 
the general university faculty. One section 
preseribing the duties and powers of this 
advisory board is as follows: 

All executive acts of general importance, such 
as recommendations for appointments, promotions 
and dismissals, or the creation of new departments 
or chairs, and for the abolition of departments or 
chairs, shall be submitted by the president to the 
advisory board for approval before they shall be 
come operative, or before they may be submitted 
to the Trustees for their action, when such action 


is necessary. 
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A further section provides that the ad- 
visory board shall be privileged to make 
such recommendations to the president re- 
garding policy as it may decide by vote to 
be expedient, but no recommendations for 
appointments, promotions or dismissals 
shall originate with the advisory board. 

In all the codes examined I have found 
nowhere else such a check on the powers of 
the president. This advisory board has a 
veto power on the president's acts, and one 
can readily imagine the arising of an im- 
passe, such as often came about under the 
Roman system of two consuls, each having 
a veto power on the acts of the other. 

The president's tenure is usually said to 
be indefinite or at the pleasure of the board. 
An examination into the actual facts in 
state universities would seem to indicate 
that there is a source of weakness. A 
change in the presidency almost always 
means more or less of an upheaval in the 
institution. Of the forty-six state universi- 
ties, forty-one now have presidents. These 
have served their institutions an average of 
only six and three quarter years. Only 
eight have served more than ten years. Of 
these, four are in the twelve states of the 
Old South, and a fifth has recently an- 
nounced his retirement after a service of 
thirty years. This condition may be due 
to the traditional conservatism of the south. 
In the past thirteen years the forty-six in- 
stitutions have had one hundred and ten 
presidents. 

Concerning tenure of office for faculty 
members, the rule seems to be that the ten- 
ure for professors and associate professors 
is permanent or indefinite, except for cause, 
after the first year of service. The princi- 
pal causes for removal are given as inef- 
ficiency and misconduct. In a considerable 
number of eases the rules provide that 
whenever an attempt is made to remove a 
professor who is on indefinite or permanent 
tenure, he shall have the right of a trial of 


the ease before a committee of his col- 
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leagues, whose recommendations in the 
matter shall be submitted to the governing 
board. Sometimes this committee is ap- 
pointed by the president and sometimes it 
is chosen by the faculty. In other cases the 
professor has the right to a hearing before 
the board or a committee thereof. 

Assistant professors are appointed first 
for one year, and usually after that for a 
period of three years, or perhaps five years. 
Instructors are very generally on a one- 
year tenure, and the statement is sometimes 
made that the institution is not in any way 
obligated to retain the instructor, or, in a 
smaller number of cases, the assistant pro- 
fessor, after his term of office expires. In 
other words, the contract is accepted with 
the understanding that the institution may 
terminate it at the end of the period with- 
out giving to the appointee any reason 
therefor. In a number of these institutions, 
however, the instructor or assistant profes- 
sor, in case he is not to be offered reappoint- 
ment, must be given that information three 
months or more before the end of the 
session. 

Several institutions have a rule forbid- 
ding the employment to positions in the 
teaching and administrative staffs of per- 
sons who are related to any member of the 
governing board or to any important uni- 
versity official. In some cases state laws 
forbid the governing board to employ their 
relatives in such positions. 

In order to prevent inbreeding, which is 
very common in some institutions, one state 
university makes the following provision : 


No alumnus or student of the university shall 
be employed as a teacher for a period longer than 
two years, unless he has been at least five years 
employed elsewhere in practical work, or as a 
teacher, or in advanced study of the subject for 
which he was employed at the university. 


The same institution also provides that: 
‘*‘No appointment or promotion to the rank 
of assistant professor or higher shall here- 
after be made of anyone who does not hold 
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an advanced degree from an accredited 


college or university.’’ This is one of the 
few cases where any reference is made to 
a degree requirement as a prerequisite for 
appointment to any university position. 

With regard to the payment of expenses 
of faculty members while in attendance at 
professional gatherings, the rules are, in 
the main, silent. In a few eases a special 
fund is set apart each year for paying all 
or a part of the expenses of faculty mem- 
bers while in attendance at such meetings. 
Expenditures from these funds are author- 
ized sometimes by faculty committee and 
sometimes by the president. 

Very few institutions make any state- 
ment whatever with regard to faculty sal- 
aries and increases in pay. Apparently the 
the market, as it 
were, paying what they have to pay, in so 


great majority follow 
far as their revenues permit, to secure and 
keep good men. One state university men- 
tioned a definite rule naming the amounts 
by which, and the intervals at which, sal- 
aries for the different ranks are to be in- 
creased. This no doubt makes for a state 
of peacefulness on the campus to some ex- 
tent, but it seems a question whether it will 
not result in paying unnecessarily high sal- 
aries to mediocre or weak men, while at the 
same time allowing the best men to slip 
the 


granting of higher salaries than the seale 


away, unless special exceptions in 


calls for are made. In the spring of 1926 
figures obtained from a dozen state univer- 
sities, giving the salaries carried by each 
professorship, showed that, in nearly all 
eases, there is little uniformity in profes- 
sorial salaries within a given institution. 
After a study of all obtainable pamphlets 
and bulletins on the subject, one reaches 
the conclusion that there are few definite, 
fixed and generally accepted rules govern- 
ing internal organization and management. 
One doubts whether an elaborate code 
worked out in great detail is of much value. 
At any rate, the great majority of the in- 
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stitutions on the approved list of the Asso- 


ciation of American Universities do not 


seem to think so. In some cases an elab- 
orate code fails to secure the desired results. 
is made that the 


written rules are frequently disregarded. 


In others the statement 


In the past quarter or third of a century 
there has been a strong tendency to give the 
president power and hold him responsible 
for results. In a public school system it is 
quite common for the city superintendent 
to have autocratic powers, subject only to 
the action of the governing board. The 
teachers have little part in the working of 
the school except to teach their classes. In 
state universities particularly public opin- 
ion seems to assume that the president has 
the same kind of power. It is believed, for 
example, that he can dismiss or reinstate a 
If the son of a 
prominent citizen is dropped out for failure 


student at his pleasure. 


in scholarship, a plea is made that the 
president shall take him back. The reply 
that the president does not handle such 
matters personally, but that these things 
are done by the dean or by a scholarship 
committee in accordance with a fixed and 
If a 
student fails to secure admission because he 


settled policy, carries little weight. 


does not quite meet the requirements or if 
he fails to graduate because he has a little 
work unfinished, the president is often ex 
pected by the boy or his parents to issue an 
order that will set the matter right. 
Thwing, in his recent book on the college 
president, states that the great develop 
ment and growth of universities in the last 
with the 
increased powers given to presidents. A 


generation has been coordinate 
very apparent tendency at the present time, 
however, is to give to the faculty and the 
deans a larger share in those matters that 
affect the personal fortunes and the work- 
ing conditions of faculty members. This is 
more evident in the case of institutions on 
a private foundation than it is in state uni- 


versities. A state university president is 
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the buffer between the institution and the 
political régime controlling the state. If he 
is so hampered by checks on his authority 
exercised by other members of the staff 
who do not and can not understand the 
delicate questions that come up between the 
university and the people of the state, the 
institution may be headed for trouble. 

To sum up, it may be said that the state 
universities appear now to be in the third 
stage of development in relation to the ad- 
ministrative matters that have been dis- 
cussed in this paper. The first stage em- 
braced the period when the governing board 
was not only the governing body, but to a 
large extent the administrative body as 
well. In those days the governing board 
often decided such things as promotions, 
appointments, dismissals, salary increases, 
budget making, ete., without the advice of 
the president or any other responsible uni- 
versity official, and sometimes contrary to 
his adviee. Thus, ‘‘log rolling’’ on the part 
of individual members of the faculty and 
of other persons became the order of the 
day. Asa result, there came from faculties 
themselves a demand for a responsible uni- 
versity official who could see the faculty 
viewpoint and who could protect the fac- 
ulty and the institution itself from its gov- 
ernors. This ushered in the second stage, 
with the president having larger powers. 
As time went on the powers of the presi- 
dent usually increased and the governing 
boards came to pay less and less attention 
to the internal working of the institution. 

In the present or third stage, there are 
found some faculty members who appear 
to believe that the president ought to be an 
officer who will represent the institution 
before the public, secure the necessary 
funds for maintenance and for operation, 
but have no more power than any faculty 
member over appointments, promotions, 
dismissals, budget, ete. There is little evi- 
dence, however, pointing towards the intro- 
duction of a policy of that kind. Faculty 
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members in general appear to be willing for 
the president and deans to have very con- 
siderable powers, provided the members of 
the faculty themselves have some means of 
securing sympathetic hearing for their de- 
partmental and personal claims. There 
have been numerous instances of faculty 
members being unwilling to sit in judgment 
upon important matters affecting their col- 
leagues, but preferring that such things be 
settled by the administrative officers. 

As for the president of a state university, 
it would appear that he must, for an indefi- 
nite period in the future, continue his 
attempts to reconcile irreconcilable ideas 
and warring factions, while devoting such 
time as he may to constructive educational 
statesmanship. And fortunate will he be 
if the political gods who would control the 
destiny of the institution grant him respite 
for the orderly development of a policy. 

J. C. FuTRALL 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 





PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ITALY 


In the country of my adoption, Italy, 
educational problems are the subject of 
much discussion in all circles for a reason 
which I will attempt to explain at the risk 
of dulling American interest. The situa- 
tion came about in this way. Some three 
years ago many changes took place in the 
government. The new minister of public 
instruction proceeded to make very drastic 
changes in the whole organization. First 
he rearranged the subject-matter to be 
studied ; next he extended the school course. 
In many cases these changes made the work 
of the individual teacher much heavier, and 
this was not always accepted with satisfac- 
tion. In other instances teachers were 
transferred from one branch to another on 
the basis of test questions of a new descrip- 
tion. 

All this made for a good deal of con- 
fusion. It even seemed to some of the 
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heads of the profession that if such radical 
changes were advisable and necessary, the 
actual system could not be giving satisfac- 
tory results. To formulate the results 
achieved under the old system, statistics 
were gathered and information collected 
relating to school work all over the coun- 
try. Finally this mass of material was 
brought together into a valuable public 
exhibit, the exhibit held in the spring of 
1925 in Florence, which seemed a central 
point, and therefore suitable for educa- 
tional propaganda. 

The exhibition was called in Italian ‘‘ La 
Mostra Didattica,’’ and we foreigners 
called it, as a joke, ‘*‘The didactic mon- 
ster,’’ but the real meaning of the name is 
‘Exhibition of material 
You see, it takes more words 


which concerns 
teaching!’’ 
to explain it in English than in Italian. I 
was asked to speak about it one afternoon 
at the British Institute in Florence, and I 
can only repeat now more or less what I 
said then. 

It is not easy to get a comprehensive 
idea of the mostra didattica, which is the 
first exhibition of the kind in Italy. 

The amount of material collected made 
it difficult to find suitable accommodation 
for the exhibition; therefore, in order to 
see everything, one must go to the Parterre 
at S. Gallo, to the Seuderie Reali at Porta 
Romana, to Palazzo Riceardi to the 
Uffizi, in fact to four different quarters of 


and 


the city. 

At the Uffizi, the schools in the Italian 
colonies, largely those of Tripolitania and 
those the Societa Dante 
Alighieri, are represented; at Palazzo Ric 


subsidized by 


eardi the subject is taken from the stand- 
point of history; and at the Seuderie Reali 
as well as the schools of the Roman Cam- 
pagna and the Pontine Marshes, the South 
ern provinces, and the schools of Sicily and 
In addition to 


Reali 


Sardinia are represented. 


this, we also find at the Seuderie 
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exhibits from the country schools, agrarian 
and industrial exhibits, and interesting 
things shown by the military and collegiate 
schools. 

At the Parterre we find modern and up. 
to-date school material, including an impor. 
tant of what might eall 
didactic appurtenances from Germany and 
Poland, the only countries to respond to 
the appeal of the committee for material 
showing what is done in other countries. 


collection one 


To appreciate the exhibition it seems to 
me necessary to consider: first, what is its 
object; second, how is the object demon. 
strated; and third, what results are shown 

The object is this—to show what Italian 
schools have been, what they now are and 
what they should be. The exhibition is 
intended to demonstrate the progress which 
has been made, to show how the old-time 
schoolroom, with its uncomfortable benches, 
its defective ventilation, and a hard-and 
fast curriculum of studies, has given way 
to more modern ideas. 

The efforts of the present system of edu 
cation tend to consider the individual, giv 
ing to each the instruction and the sur 
roundings necessary for his physical and 
As the needs of the 
individual are many, so the schools must 


mental development 
multiply and differentiate. Schools must 
be organized and maintained which fulfil 
special conditions, which provide for the 
correction of physical defects or infirmities 
at the same time continuing the pedagogic 
routine which is necessary for all. 

The closed and airless schoolroom must 
be changed into class rooms open to the 
winds of heaven, in order to benefit pum 
and rickety children. 

In special case, such as the wonderful 
Nave Caracciolo at Naples, what is really 
a reformatory becomes a home from which 
good citizens come forth, after the years 
spent on board, with good teaching and 
happy surroundings. 
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Schools can not be limited to the cities. 
Rome, Milan, Turin, Genoa, all will bear 
comparison with the cities in other coun- 
tries as regards scholastic material, hy- 
vienie conditions and up-to-date buildings. 
One can not expect the same conditions in 
country distriets. The municipal authori- 
ties can not always support their schools, 
and the state comes to their assistance, as 
well as private enterprises and philanthro- 
pic institutions. 

And here comes in the poetic aspect of 
the exhibition. On the one hand, we see 
the mighty organization of a city like 
Milan, and on the other, the picture of a 
group of children studying the blackboard 
placed against the wall of a hut in the 
Roman Campagna, where at times the open 
air, with a stone for a table, “has had to 
content both teacher and pupils. At cer- 
tain seasons, and in certain districts, in 
order to continue the school course, the 
teacher follows his pupils from day to day 
as they take their flocks to the mountain 
pastures of the Abruzzi, in order that those 
who are eager to learn may not be disap- 
pointed. The devotion of the teachers, 
both men and women, can hardly be spoken 
of too highly; their life, always strenuous, 
is sometimes one of absolute hardship, not 
always sufficiently recognized or appre- 
ciated. 

That which is accomplished in the large 
towns is more or less what one would ex- 
pect, but in smaller centers, and notably 
in the southern provinces and the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, miracles have been 
worked. The Messina earthquake of 1908 
revealed conditions which since have been 
so altered and improved that those who 
have brought about the changes have reason 
to be satisfied, not only with what they have 
done, but with what they are doing. 

Since 1901 innumerable schools have 
been founded, child welfare schemes devel- 
oped, illiteracy combated in every way, 
hygienie measures taken, with special ref- 
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erence to the stamping out of malaria— 
industries have been started and exports of 
native products encouraged all over the 
country. 


I do not feel competent to speak about 
the school curriculum in Italy. I never 
went to school in my life, so I can not com- 
pare the system with any other personally 
known to me. Also the whole educational 
system is undergoing a change, after the 
upheaval of the Riforma Gentile, and some- 
what chaotic conditions prevail, both as re- 
gard teachers and pupils. 

As to organization, roughly speaking, I 
understand it to be at present as follows: 
There should be a scuola elementare, which 
more or less corresponds to a primary 
school, wherever forty children of school 
age are resident in a district. 

Attendance at school is compulsory, but 
the law is not always enforced. In the 
towns, of course, it is easier, but in the 
country districts where distances are great 
and weather conditions not always favor- 
able, it is hardly to be wondered at if there 
are absentees. As a rule, the children like 
to go to school, and I have a picture in my 
mind of two small boys who live at 8. Ger- 
varsio, and who throughout the winter have 
walked every morning to the school on 
Viale Principe Amedeo, a good half hour’s 
walk, their feet covered with chilblains and 
their shoes generally wet. And this to 
spend their school hours in an unheated 
room, with the prospect of another walk 
home. Yet there were great lamentations 
when one of them really was too ill to go 
and was obliged to miss his lessons. 

In Florence, as in many places, there is 
not overmuch school accommodation, and 
perhaps for that reason the authorities are 
a little slack about enforcing attendance. 
As it is, many schools have to duplicate 
their classes, as trains are duplicated at 
holiday time. In all the large towns the 
newer school buildings are heated, and in 
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Rome, for instance, every school built since 
1890 has a sufficient number of baths for 
each pupil to have a hot bath once a fort- 
night, and this fortnightly ablution is com- 
pulsory. 

The scuola elementare should now have 
seven or even eight classes, attendance at 
the first five of which is compulsory. After 
the elementare comes the complementare, 
the ginnasio, the liceo, the tstituto tecnico 
In two words, 
that is the ordinary school course. The 
The exhibition 


inferiore or the Magistrale. 


scuola elementare is free. 
shows us how this program, however, is 
varied and how the system of education 
differs in the various provinces. 

We all that the north 
equipped than the south as to material 


All 


over the country the exhibits sent by the 


know is better 


But there is one point in common. 


different schools show one prevailing idea, 
to show the children how to utilize the ma- 
terial they have at hand, in the hours de- 
voted to handicrafts, and in the schools 
where training is given for different trades. 

One would expect Venice to show laces 
and glass, one would expect Pietrasanta to 
produce seulpture, and so it is—while the 
fishing nets made at Leghorn, the wooden 
chests of the Abruzzi, the inlaid work of 
Cortina d’Ampezzo and the ceramica of 
Sesto Fiornetino (which by the way, are 
really artistic in the simplicity of their 
treatment) all carry out the principle. 

From the commonest things of everyday 
life the children are taught the beauty of 
line and design. In this respect, the ex- 
hibits of the schools of the Agro Romano, 
of Sicily, Calabria and Sardinia strike one 
particularly. 

A spade head and a wheat ear in them- 
selves do not seem particularly artistic, but, 
treated conventionally and repeated at in- 
tervals, give a decorative frieze as a result, 
which frieze serves as decoration for the 
schoolroom. 
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Another design, so simple as almost to 
seem childish, is quite fascinating when 
treated in the same way. A simple un- 
dulating line representing a hill, a conven 
tional tree on the top and a flight of swal- 
lows, repeated again and again, is very 
decorative in its results. The schools of 
the Agro Romano and Pontine Marshes, 
some twenty-six in number, make one fee! 
that much can be obtained under consider- 
able difficulties. 

There is a model of their little schoo! 
houses to help in the demonstration—a 
wooden building, fitted with benches, and 
at one end, a tiny room partitioned off for 
the teacher to sleep in, as the schools are 
far from any other houses, and at least, it 
facilitates the work of the teacher to be on 
the spot. 
in the evening, and the teachers came out 


For years, the classes were chiefly 


from Rome, by train to the nearest station, 
by little carriage, or any way they could 
Now the evening schools have less pupils 
and the day schools are increasing, and 
this because the grown-ups have learned to 
read and write, and recognizing the value 
of their instruction are anxious for their 
children to learn all they can 

In each of these small wooden buildings 
the Italian Red Cross have installed one of 
their first aid cupboards, and underneat! 
the cupboard stands a bench, with tw 
basins, a tin of water with a faucet and a 
soap dish——-with soap! 

The teacher takes the pupils two by two 
and shows them how to wash! Sanitation 
as we regard it, is non-existent, water being 
a negligible quality in the Pontine Marshes 

I have tried to find out something about 
the health of the people in these districts 
Apparently malaria is still a scourge in the 
Agro Romano, as it also is in Sardinia, un 
less it is continually kept down by the use 
of quinine, which is furnished by the state 
The people suffer from bad teeth, due to 
the quality of the water and the soft food 
(chiefly polenta and the like) which the) 
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eat. But all these conditions are somewhat 
ameliorated in the last few years. 

In Sardinia the peasants in the out-of- 
the-way districts still live a somewhat 
primitive existence. Their houses are prac- 
tically huts of one room. In the center 
there is an earthen platform a few inches 
high, upon which rests the ‘‘ceppo,’’ a 
large log of wood which, when alight, heats 
the house. The ceppo is so placed that two 
small bits of wood touch it at one end and 
serve as kindling. As they burn they 
vradually eat into and consume the large 
log which cheerfully smokes without the 
benefit of a chimney. In a way it recalls 
the peat fires of the Irish cabins in Mayo 
or Connemara, but in Sardinia the smoke 
escapes through the roof, which is simply 
made of boughs and leaves. “Around the 
fire in the winter the family live and sleep. 
I don't say eat, for there is little formality 
about meals, and tables need not be laid for 
a repast of bread and cheese or cheese and 
bread. The cheese is largely sheep’s milk 
ind the bread is in thin, hard sheets, and 
may be many weeks old. On high days and 
holidays, one kills a sheep! 

Conditions such as I have described are 
not things of the past, but of the present. 
There is no spot in Sardinia free from ma- 
laria! and the necessity for medical and 
nursing assistance is urgent. Notions of 
hygiene must also reach the people through 
the schools, and this is gradually becoming 
recognized. 

Funds are very necessary, and the situa- 
tion was getting very difficult, when a 
glorious thing happened, of which I am 
glad to tell you. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth year 
of the reign of King Victor Emanuel III 
the Assicurazioni Generali Italiani offered 
a million of lire to His Majesty, to be spent 
for the benefit of any philanthropic enter- 
prise that he should choose. 

(Jueen Margherita, who well knows the 
needs of the Society for the Prevention of 
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Malaria in Sardinia, asked that this sum 
might be used in this cause, and her re- 
quest has been granted and the money in- 
vested for the use of this society. 

The figures for 1924 have just been sent 
me from Rome, and are as follows: Eighteen 
dispensaries, to which some five thousand 
patients have applied for treatment: thirty 
pupil scholars in the two nursing schools 
of Cagliari and Sassari. Many of these are 
Sardinians, and whereas some years ago it 
seemed impossible that a Sardinian woman 
could or would take active part in social or 
educational schemes, the figures show that 
these prejudices are being overcome. 

One camp, where 112 children spent many 
weeks last year, has been most successful, 
as the children were taken away from dis- 
tricts where the disease was rampant. 

Hygiene necessarily walks hand in hand 
with education. We all know the saying 
‘*mens sana in corpore sano’’ and we all 
know that the better we are in health, the 
more likely we are to do our work well. 
This applies to us all collectively, and it 
therefore stands to reason that in order to 
get good results from education, the chil- 
dren's health must be looked after, precau- 
tions taken against the spread of contagious 
diseases, certain medicines must be fur- 
nished free of charge and personal cleanli- 
ness insisted upon. 

The services of school inspectresses 
should be made use of, and gradually this 
is coming into effect. Only last week I was 
asked to give some information about the 
practical details which would help a 
teacher who has been appointed schoo! in- 
spectress at Rovereto. For answer I sent 
her Professor Sclavo’s new book ‘‘L’Igiene 
e la Seuola,’’ a work which should occupy 
a place of honor at the exhibition. I don’t 
know if it does—there is such a wilderness 
of literature! But even this book presup- 
poses conditions which are not found every- 
where—the lack of water would nullify 
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many of his instructions, and in some dis- 
tricts water is a very precious commodity. 

But, as I have said, of late years condi- 
The 
doing their best, especially in the north, 


tions are improving. Comunes are 
and valuable help is continually given by 
different The Society for the 
Prevention of Malaria, as | have just said, 


societies. 


has revolutionized social and hygienic con- 
ditions in the island of Sardinia. 
and dispensaries have been established and 


Schools 


maintained, in places that the general pub- 
lie have never heard of—places difficult of 
access, Where the authorities have gladly 
welcomed the intelligent and experienced 
workers, headed by Signorina Gina Dallo- 
lio, aided by forty-one nurses and social 
workers in 1923. A 
about Signorina Dallolio, to whose family 


word must be said 
the Italian nation owes gratitude for ser 


vices rendered, not only now, but in that 


painful wartime, which is still something 


more than a memory. This pioneer social 
worker is the daughter of General Dallolio, 
most troublous 


minister of munitions in 


times. To him we owe the supply of guns 
furnished to Italy and to Italy's soldiers, 
at the time of the decisive battles of the 
Piave and Vittorio Veneto 

His daughter is a follower in the foot- 
steps of Florence Nightingale, who fought 
her nursing battles on the field of battle 
under impossible conditions and hardships. 

Signorina Dallolio fought and still fights 
her battle against malaria and educational 
as well as hygienic deficiencies, under con- 
ditions far from easy, as can be seen by 
studying the material ready for our in- 
spection at the Scuderie Reali, where pam- 
phlets and personal explanation are readily 
given to all visitors. 

Twenty-two dispensaries which are also 
educational centers have arisen at such 
places as Villaputzu (fascinating name, 
isn't it?), Muravera, Miles, Siliqua, Orosei, 
Porta Torres—(did you ever hear of any 


) 


of them?) 
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In all these places, war has been waged 
upon malaria, instruction is given in prac- 
tical ways as well as by books, although 
the schools and the lending libraries natu- 
rally form the basis of education. 

Just a few statistics—not more than | 
ean help! but these statistics show the gen- 
eral conditions very clearly. In the pro- 
vince of Sassari, for example, there are 431 
day schools, 875 schools only open on holi 


What 
working 


days, and 1,254 evening schools. 
not that the 
classes appreciate instruction? 


does this show if 


In looking over the statistics of districts 
nearer at hand, it becomes evident that the 
attendance at the evening schools dimin- 
ishes gradually, as the adults learn to read, 
write and do simple arithmetic. The teach 
ing given is limited to subjeets which will 
be useful in everyday life in the country 

Some results obtained in special schools 
I have mentioned 


at Naples—the re- 


are really astonishing 
the ‘‘ Nave Caracciolo’’ 
formatory ship. Have patience with a few 
more statistics—they are a necessary evil! 
From 1913 to 1924, 359 naughty boys 
whose home influence (when they had any 
was of the worst, have been admitted. Of 
neither read nor 


this number 294 could 


write. During this time 198 have obtained 
their primary certificates, which up to this 
year meant the third class. Eighty-eight 
have taken the entire primary course of six 
classes. The boys who leave the ship in 
many cases leave as sailors; next in order 
of popularity as to trade come motor me 
chanies, then chauffeurs, carpenters, pho 
tographers and scattered cases of more un 
usual trades. At the exhibition there is a 
ease containing cameos artistically set by 
one boy who has become a jeweler. I have 
not seen the exhibit of the Florentine Re 
formatory School, but it is there. At an) 
rate, I can certify to the fact that in this 
institution excellent wood earving and de 
signing are done by the boys, as well as the 


entire work of a large printing office. 
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Industrial schools and schools where 
trades are taught both to boys and girls 
flourish throughout the country. There 
seems to be a prevalence of tailoring and 
dressmaking—to say nothing of the count- 
less examples of needle work, embroideries 
and handicraft of all descriptions. Sewing 
and embroidery used to form a regular 
part of a girl's education; now the school 
program is so intensive that needle work is 
being cut out, while drawing is taught in 
the primary classes and goes all through 
the school years. Handwriting is a branch 
in itself, and slipshod writing is not seen, 
while bad spelling is unheard of! In view 
of the artistic Italian temperament, one 
understands why so much stress is laid on 
drawing, and now the scheme of the Calen- 
dario della Montesea has been adopted in 
the primary schools, and the old system of 
copying, with its compasses and rules, is 
giving way to individual expression. 

Each month, the children are allowed to 
illustrate a sheet, naming what they intend 
to represent, and being allowed color as 
well as black and white. They try to show 
what they have observed in the realm of 
nature during the month. One child may 
monotonously repeat one dicky bird after 
inother, while another will draw an oak 
leaf, a quince, a bunch of grapes (all this 
n the month of November). A delightful 
sheet for the month of May shows haw- 
thorn, field gladiolus, seilla, buttereups and 
the Italian flag on the memorable 24th! 
Evidently this is a mountain school, for 
scilla and buttereups come much earlier in 
the plains—and even this is instructive! 

The idea of these calendars originated in 
the Montesea school at Citta di Castello in 
('mbria, and they are now in general use. 

From the point of view of historical in- 
terest the Palazzo Riccardi exhibits form 
an important part of the exhibition, espe- 
cially for the student. Parchments, prints, 
certificates, portraits, all and everything 
that treats of education in centuries past, 
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are gathered together as well as reproduc- 
tions of works of art of all descriptions. 
We see the laughing choir boys by Dona- 
tello, we see S. Thomas Aquinas, we see 
Alinari’s reproduction of the School of 
Athens, and we are bewildered in trying 
to understand the contents of the show 
cases! Needless to say, it all goes to prove 
that Italy’s culture is the culture of cen- 
turies! 

From the middle ages to the twentieth 
century is but the step from Palazzo Ric- 
cardi to the Parterre, and as we are in 
Florence, it seems only fair to speak a few 
words about ourselves! Statistics again! 
but it can’t be helped. 

The different departments which make 
up the exhibit are as follows: 

The scuole elementari, with their 17,913 
pupils proceeding to the classes comprising 
handicrafts, housekeeping, bookkeeping 
and typewriting. 

Medical school supervision—and here it 
is worth noticing, that whereas sore eyes 
are a danger signal, being contagious, there 
is no attention paid to teeth. In this re- 
spect, Milan is in advance of us. 

Open air schools! We have 117 pupils 
in the Seuole all’Aperto at present, and 
we need many more open air schools. 

The Ricreatori or Dopo Scuola. After 
school hours, and especially during the win- 
ter time, many children are not wanted at 
home, their parents being at work, and 
coming home towards evening. Therefore 
the plan of a recreation school was tried 
and proved so successful that we now have 
three. One director supervises them all, 
and does it very well, while each school has 
one or two teachers of its own. From four 
to six in the afternoon the boys do gym- 
nastie exercises and drilling, as well as a 
certain amount of practising, as they have 
their own brass bands, which they thor- 
oughly enjoy and in which they take great 
pride. 
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Occasionally they go for an expedition 
to the country on Sundays, and on one 
memorable occasion they all went to visit 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and in- 
cidentally to see Rome. 

Florence lacks what exists in Milan, and 
is ealled a scuola sperimentale, where les- 
sons are not all book-learning, but knowl- 
edge is gained by practical experience. 
The school is outside Milan and has a cer- 
tain amount of ground, which allows of 
some agricultural training. In order to 
show how corn grows, the children prepare 
the ground, sow the and tend the 
In order to explain what a river is 


corn 
crops 
like, there being none in Milan, the whole 
school went to Pavia and saw the Po and 
the Ticino. In order to understand that 
potatoes contain starch, they were shown 
how to extract it. In order to understand 


machinery, they go to visit factories, so 


that their knowledge is gained by actual 
familiarity with the subjects 

In Florence, per contra, we have a sue- 
cessful school where practical housekeeping 
is taught. All this goes to prove what I 
said in the beginning, that schools multiply 
and differentiate as time goes on 

It is worth while to go out and see the 
Scuola Faentina, where 
the children have a nice garden, a good 
breakfast 
they go home. 
bath! 
partment of the Scuola Boeceaccio, which 


Boeeaccio in Via 


and hot bread and milk when 
Also they have a weekly 


The open air school is only a de 


has three hundred pupils, and whereas the 
free meals are reserved for the poorest and 
most delicate children, any child can have 
a bath if he likes 
hand. 

Here again Milan is ahead, for douche 
baths are fitted up in thirty schools. But 
Milan has six thousand five hundred pupils 
at her day schools, and ten thousand at 
night! Also 
schools, as well as special establishments 
Tra- 


giving due notice before- 


there are anti-tuberculous 


for rickety and deformed children 
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choma of course prevents a child from 
mingling with other children, in Florence 
as well as in Milan and other places, and 
these children are educated in schools by 
themselves. 

Then we are shown the kindergartens, 
the *‘playgrounds,’’ the physical culture 
classes and the school libraries, and finally, 
the school buildings. 

In 1924, the number of free lunches given 
was 347,850. Nearly one thousand children 
were sent to the sea, 250 to the mountains 

Three thousand nine hundred and sev- 
enty-four school books were given to chil- 
dren free of charge. Is that enough, or 
shall I go on to speak of the painful sub- 
which 


ject of marks and examinations, 


make the beginning of July a time of ter 


ror! Once over the children are free until 
October. 
Much more could be said on what is 


really an interesting subject—but I have 
said enough to show you what difficulties 
we have to contend with in Italy, under 
conditions so different from what I find in 
my native country of the U.S. A 
JuLier TURNER 
SAN Domenico Free DISPENSARY, 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CENTENARY OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON 


THE 


From an article in the London Times we leart 
that University College, London, is celebrating 
this year the centenary of its foundation. On 
April 30, 1827, the Duke of 
foundation-stone of the building in Gower street, 


Sussex laid the 


then known as the University of London. The 
starting point of the movement for this creation 
of a University of London was the publication 
in The Times of February 9, 1825, of a letter 
from Thomas Campbell to Henry Brougham 
(afterwards Lord Brougham), advocating the 
establishment of a university for what he called 
he said he 


“middling rich people,” by whom 


meant “all between mechanies and the enor 


At that time mechanics’ institutes, 


mously rich.” 
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the forerunner of the present-day polytechnics, 
were being set up throughout the country. The 
appointment of a provisional committee fol- 
lowed, and, in an address to the publie which 
they issued, the nature and objects of the uni- 
versity were thus defined: “(1) It shall be open 
to persons of al! religious denominations with- 
ut any kind of religious tests; (2) the courses 

f study shall be as comprehensive as possible, 
neluding all subjects that prove themselves 
worthy of university recognition.” Thus was 
university edueation, for the first time in this 
country, thrown open to all, without distinction 
f class, race, or creed. 

The centenary celebrations will take place in 
the last week in June. In preparation for the 
centenary, and with the full authority of the 
senate of the University of London, in which 
(niversity Collece was incorporated in 1907, 
n appeal was inaugurated last yer on January 
29 for £500,000, of which it is proposed to de- 

te one half to the endowment for a teaching 
tall of the college, and the other to an exten- 

n of its buildings. The college is spending 
a little more than £180,000 a year, and students’ 
fees yield about £60,000. The revenue of the 

llewe is derived, one third from fees, one third 
rom endowments, and one third from the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. It is stated that a 
number of the professorships attached to the col- 
ege are either completely unendowed or only 
partly endowed. Moreover, the salaries which 

e college is at present able to pay to the non- 
professorial members of the teaching staff are 
seriously inadequate. It is, therefore, the aim 
| the Centenary Appeal Committee to raise a 
sum of money which will make possible the en- 

wment of certain chairs at present unendowed, 

releasing general funds at present used 

r their remuneration for the improvement of 
the salaries of the non-professorial staff and for 
The average capital sum re- 
ured for the endowment of a professorial chair 
s £21,000, 


her purposes. 


Sir Gregory Foster, the provost of University 
Collewe, recently made a statement on the prog- 
of the college and its present position. 

lle said the first ealendar of the college, pub 
ushed in 1831, showed that there were then only 
two faeulties—Arts and Laws (forming one), 


nd Medicine—and that the staff consisted of 
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28 professors and two assistants. In the col- 
lege to-day there were five faculties—Arts, 
Laws, Science, Engineering, and Medicine—and 
the academic staff numbered 2! 5 professors 
and 209 readers, lecturers and assistants. In 
addition to the five faculties there were four 
special schools—the Slade School of Fine Arts, 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, the School 
of Spoken Languages, and the School of Libra- 
rians. 

According to the calendar of 1831, the num- 
ber of students at that time was 420, of whom 
190 were full-time students and the remainder 
occasional students. At present there were 
about 3,200 students, of whom about 1,900 were 
full-time students, attending five days of the 
week, and the others were part-time students, 
attending from one to three days a week. This 
list included 520 post-graduate and research stu- 
dents. About 500 freshmen entered the college 
every year, and included students from India, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ceylon, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the West 
Indies. France, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
Japan also sent students. 

University College, Sir Gregory Foster said, 
was the first university college founded for men 
to admit women students. That took place for- 
mally in 1869. But as early as 1831, special 
classes were organized for women. The number 
of women students now was 1,076, or about one 
third of the whole. 
separate unions for women and men, though 
joint committees acted together for the promo- 


There were in the college 


tion of games and social gatherings, and occa- 
sionally they had mixed debates. Of the de- 
velopments within the college he said that the 
most remarkable was the formation of students’ 
clubs and societies for studies and sports. The 
students spent a lot of time in the societies and 
clubs, but he thought that it was well spent. It 
led to that interchange of ideas between stu- 
dents which was one part, and an important 
part, of university education. 


DEDICATION OF THE KOHNS’' CHAIR 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
CIVILIZATION AT THE 
SORBONNE 


Tue recent death of Lee Kohns, of New York, 
and of Paul Lapie, rector of the Sorbonne, on 
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January 24, threw the shadow of mourning over 
the inaugural ceremony of the foundation of the 
Lee Kohns chair of American literature and 
civilization at the Sorbonne, which occurred on 
the afternoon of January 25. M. Lapie was to 
have presided, and it had been hoped that the 
tounder of the chair would be present. 

The 
Myron T. Herrick, said, according to a cable- 


ceremony, the American Ambassador, 
gram to the New York Times, had become me- 


Elo- 


quent tributes to the generosity and vision of 


morial as well as dedicatory in character. 


Mr. Kohns were paid by Jules Jusserand, for- 


mer French Ambassador at Washington, who 
himself was largely responsible for the creation 
of the chair, and Ferdinand Brunot, dean of the 
faculty of letters, presiding in M. Lapie’s place 

Of the chair M. Brunot said one of its essen 
tial objects was research into the birth and de 


velopment of the American spirit, “so varied 
and at the same time so clearly characteristic, 
wherein are combined a unique sense of the real- 
ities and a cult of the highest idealism, a spirit 
of progress in political and social peace, in 
justice and in ideal human solidarity.” 
Although Mr. Kohn’s gift of the professor 
Am- 


his wish 


ship to the Sorbonne was unconditional, 
bassador Herrick reealled that it was 
that no professor should ever be appointed to 
the chair who was not recognized as a man in 
full with the 
which France and America were equally com 
mitted. 


bassador said, in the choice for the professorship 


sympathy democratic ideals to 


That wish was fully realized, the Am 


of Charles Cestre, whose friendship for and 
understanding of America was an honor to both 
countries. Americans could be confident that he 
would interpret their country sympatheticalls 
and unerringly to the scholars who studied unde: 
his guidance. 

Mr. Herrick quoted a letter of Mr. Kohns to 
the Minister of Publie Instruction setting forth 
the aims of the foundation as the “encourage- 
ment in the fullest measure of the understand- 
ing between the French people and those of my 
native land and to add another link in the chain 
that binds the citizens of the world’s greatest 
bond best be 


influential 


republics—such a fostered 
through 


learning.” 


can 


great and institutions of 
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As supplementary to Mr. Kohn’s gift the 
Ambassador suggested that the erection of an 
American dormitory in University City, now 
being built on the edge of Paris, would be an 
international service which should not be over- 
looked by some generous donor, and he hoped 
it might soon be realized. 

M. Cestre, in accepting the professorship, 
paid to the founder of the chair a tribute as one 
of the Americans who knew how equally to ap- 
preciate the “charm and the gravity of life,” 
and as one who by his wise generosity had 
marked a great development in the American 
spirit in his appreciation of learning and culture 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
LAWS OF HAWAII 


THe language school laws of 


Hawaii are before the Supreme Court of the 


foreln 


United States for adjudication as to their con 


stitutionality. 
In 1920, according to a summary given in The 


Umited States Daily, the first of the foreign 
language school laws was enacted. This law 


provided that no one should conduct or teach 
in a foreign language school without a permit 
Publie 


No fees were imposed but the applicant was 


from the Department of Instruction 
required to give a pledge to observe the law 
and the regulations of the department there 
under and to the best of his ability to direct 
the minds and studies of the pupils in such a 
way as would tend to make them good Amer 
ican citizens. 

Teachers were required to qualify in know! 
edge of ideals of democracy, American history 
and institutions and the English was to be 
liberally construed for a period of two years 
The 


schools were not to hold sessions before or dur 


so as to afford sufficient time to qualify. 


ing the sessions of the public schools and al 
though the afternoon sessions might be longer 
than one hour, no pupil was to attend more thar 
one hour a day nor more than six hours a week 
nor more than thirty-eight weeks a year. The 
department was authorized to preseribe courses 
of study and text-books. 

Under this law certain regulations were passed 
They prescribed that up to 


by the department. 
September 1, 1923, pupils should have first 
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satisfactorily completed the publie school first 
vrade or its equivalent and thereafter the first 
and second grades or their equivalent before at- 
tending a foreign language school; also that 
beginning September 1, 1923, and thereafter, 
for grades one, two and three, and beginning a 
vear later, for grades four and above, all new 
text-books used in elementary foreign language 
schools should be based upon the principle that 
the pupil’s normal medium of expression is 
English and should contain as far as practi- 
cable English equivalents for foreign words and 
dioms. Later inspectors were provided for 
these schools, the schools were required to make 
annual reports and it was provided that if any 
part of the act should be held unconstitutional 

r invalid that should not affect the validity of 
the act as a whole or of any other part. 

There are now in Hawaii 164 foreign lan- 

age schools of which 10 are Korean, 10 are 
Chinese and 144 are Japanese. They have 
about 400 teachers, and as the plaintiffs allege, 
the Japanese language schools alone have about 
20,000 pupils. These schools are supported and 
maintained entirely by tuition fees and by 
private subseription. 

The United States Distriet Court at Honolulu 
enjoined the enforeement of these Acts and 
the Cirenit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Cireuit affirmed the judgment. The question 
* brought up on writ of certiorari. 

For the petitioners it was contended that the 
foreign language school laws of Hawaii do not 
violate the constitution nor fall within the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the recent 
Nebraska, Iowa and Oregon cases; that the 
legislation was not prompted by mob-psychol- 
ogy; and that even if one or more of the pro- 
visions of the acts be unconstitutional, the re- 
mainder of the act, if found constitutional, 
should be declared valid. 

The respondents contended that these acts 
unreasonably interfere with the fundamental 
rights of parents and are not within the police 
power relating to schools; that the statutes in 
question are prohibitory and not regulatory; 
that they constitute an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of police power, and that in both spirit and 
purpose they abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States and 


deprive them of liberty and property without 
due process of law. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

C. W. Warsvurton, director of the extension 
work of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
speaking before the School of Cooperative Mar- 
keting at Athens, Ga., on January 25 stated, 
according to a summary issued by the depart- 
ment, that cooperative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics is a comparatively 
recent addition to the educational system of the 
United States. Nevertheless, it had made re- 
markable progress. No other type of education 
has developed so rapidly. In the short span of 
20 years it has grown from practically nothing 
to a vast educational enterprise reaching into 
every agricultural county in the country and in- 
volving the annual expenditure of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 and the employment of 5,000 
paid extension workers who are assisted by 
more than 200,000 volunteer local leaders. 

It takes the college of agriculture, the college 
of home economics, the experiment station and 
the United States Department of Agriculture to 
the farmer and his family in his own community 
and even in his own home or on his own farm. 
It is primarily a supplementary educational sys- 
tem designed to help the farmer and his wife 
solve their problems, although a very important 
phase of it is the boys’ and girls’ 4-H elub work, 
in which about 600,000 boys and girls were en- 
rolled last year. 

This work is financed jointly by the county, 
the state and the federal government. In the 
state, its administration centers in the director 
of extension at the state college of agriculture. 
In the county, the college and the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture are represented by the 
county agricultural agent, sometimes known as 
the farm agent or farm adviser, and by the 
home demonstration agent, or home agent. 

In some sections of the country, particularly 
New York and New England, county club agents 
are employed who work wholly with the boys 
and girls. In general, however, the boys’ and 
girls’ club work is done by the county agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents. In the 
United States there are now more than 2,000 of 
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nearly 900 


home demonstration agents and about 130 spe- 


these county agricultural agents, 


cial club agents. In the South nearly 300 negro 
men and women are employed as local extension 
agents among their people. Altogether, there 
are nearly 3,500 agents of the different classes 
working in the counties. 

The extension system does not conflict with or 
overlap any other part of the educational sys- 
tem. The vocational schools in which agricul- 
ture and home economics are taught provide in- 
struction for those who have time and oppor 
tunity to attend regular classes. The college ot 
agriculture provides special training for a lim 
ited number who are to become teachers, experi 
menters, county agents and farmers, but ot 
necessity it can reach directly only a small per 
It is the job of the ex- 


tension service to supplement these other agen 


centage of the people. 


Through the county extension agent the 


cles, 


college is taken out to the farmer and farm 
woman, reaching both the grown-ups and the 


voung folks. 


ALPHA OMICRON PI FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE WORK 


Two fellowships of five hundred dollars each 
for the college vear 1927-1928, for members and 
non-members of Alpha Omicron Pi, are offered 


payable in two installments of two hundred and 


fifty dollars each on September 1, 1927, and 
January 1, 1928. 
Applications will be received from any 


woman graduate of the institutions listed be 


low. Of the two fellowships offered, the first 
is open only to non-members of Alpha Omicron 
Pi. The second, to be known as the Alpha Omi 
eron Pi Fellowship, in memory of Ruth Capen 
only to members of Alpha 


Farmer, is open 


Omicron Pi. The successful applicants will 
not be limited to any particular field of work, 
but character and a disposition toward humani- 
he considered among other 


tarian service will 


qualifications. 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
New York University 

University of Tennessee 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
University of Nebraska 

University of California 


De Pauw University 


— oe we * 
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Tufts College (Jackson) 
University of Maine 
Cornell University 
Northwestern University 
Leland Stanford University 
University of Illinois 
University of Minnesota 
Syracuse University 
University of Washington 
Southern Methodist University 
University of Indiana 
University of Wisconsin 
Montana State College 
Vanderbilt University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Kansas 
Miami University 
University of Michigan 
University of Oregon 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Maryland 
Birmingham Southern College 
University of California Southern Branch 
Southwestern 
Oregon Agricult l College 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
office of the Dean of Women of the above in 
stitutions or by writing direct to the chairman 
of the fellowship award committee. To be co: 
sidered an application must be mailed and bear 
postmark not later than March 1, 1927. An 
nouncement of the award will be made by May 
1, 1927. 
ship and applications are to be mailed direct 


Alpha 


Omicron Pi Fellowship Committee, 456 Broad 


Correspondence regarding the fellow 
Elizabeth Heywood Wyman, chairman, 


Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


THE GRADING OF NURSING SCHOOLS 


APPROXIMATELY $25,000 has been subseribed 


to finance a national study of nursing which 
the Committee on the Grading of Nursing 


Schools has inaugurated in an effort to deter 


mine what the publie should expect from the 
graduate nurse and what good nursing service 
means from the standpoint of the patient, the 
physician and the nurse. Plans have beer 
made, according to the New York Times, for a 
five 


covering approximately years, 


program 

which will result in the grading of more than 

2,000 nursing schools in the United States. 
Sponsoring the program are the National 


Edueation, the Americar 


Nursing 
, 


League of 
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Nurses’ Association, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, the American Med- 
ical Association, the American College of Sur- 
veons, the American Hospital Association and 
the American Public Health Association, with 
representatives from the public and from the 
educational field. Dr. William Darrach, dean 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, is chairman of the com- 
mittee and Dr. May Ayres Burgess is director. 
Announcement is made also of the appointment 
of Janet Geister, R. N., newly appointed di- 
rector of the American Nurses’ Association at 
headquarters, as nurse consultant for the com- 
mittee. 

The study will start with an investigation of 
the alleged shortage of nurses, based upon the 
experience of nurses, physicians, hospital ad 
ministrators and patients. One part of this 
survey will be a careful investigation of the 
economie situation of nurses in all branches 
of the profession, to ascertain the number of 
working days in a year and the income actually 
received. Studies also will be made of the ex- 
perience of physicians in trying to get various 
types of nursing service for patients and of 
hospital administrators in securing graduate 
nurses for ward supervision and private duty. 

Work will be started also in the next few 
months on gathering material from schools of 
nursing for the first grading study. Members 
of the committee say that an effort will be made 
to reach all schools in the country. When the 
first grading is secured on a few basic nursing 
points, the results obtained will determine the 
succeeding gradings. The purpose of the study 
will not be to compile an approved list of 
schools at once, but to ascertain facts to aid 
in raising educational standards. The com- 
mittee will plan the details of the study as the 
program advances. 


CENTERS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
IN EUROPE 

SevVEN centers of instruction are to be estab- 
lished in Europe this summer by New York 
University for the benefit of summer students, 
according to an announcement of Rufus D. 
Smith, direetor of the extension division. 

Language, literature, history, commerce or 
political science may be studied for four or 
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eight points of recognized college credit. This 
will inelude three or four weeks of residence in 
a European university and a full course of lec- 
tures by an American instructor such as he 
would give in a regular university session. 
When the students return a final examination 
will be given at the university. The four-point 
courses represent sixty hours of college work, 
and the maximum allowed is eight points. 

Courses will be recognized for credit by the 
various schools of the university, provided the 
student has been regularly matriculated or has 
met all the requirements for matriculation in 
the particular school, and provided the course 
is satisfactory to its scholarship committee. 

Four types of courses are being planned— 
undergraduate, postgraduate, for teachers pur- 
suing professional courses and for those desir- 
ing only cultural work. 

Spanish residential work will be done in Ma- 
drid at the Centro de Estudios Historicos, with 
Professor J. W. Barlow, chairman of the de- 
partment of Spanish at Washington Square Col- 
lege, in charge. 

Commerce will be studied at the University of 
Berlin under Professor J. Anton de Haas, chair- 
man of the department of trade and industry in 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
Residence work in German also will be done at 
the University of Berlin, with Professor W. D. 
Zinnecker, chairman of the department of Ger- 
man at Washington Square College, working in 
cooperation with the Institute for Foreigners. 

French residential work may be done either 
at the University of Poitiers at Tours, under 
Professor H. S. Schwarz, associate professor of 
French at Washington Square College, or under 
Professor Henri C. Olinger, of the department 
of Romance languages at the University of 
Grenoble. 

Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., chairman 
of the department of classics at Washington 
Square College, will consider Roman life and 
monuments at Rome. 

Government and international relations will 
be studied at the Geneva Institute of National 
Relations under Professor Charles Hodges, as- 
sistant professor of politics and assistant di- 
rector of the division of Oriental commerce and 
politics in Washington Square College. 
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COURSES IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Str JoHN Apams, professor emeritus of the 
University of London, will serve again as lee- 
turer on education during the second half of 
the current academic year. Professor Adams 
will give courses in comparative education, re 
cent developments in educational theory and 
practice, and the philosophical bases of edu 
cation. 

Professor Aubrey A. Douglass, who served as 
a member of the faculty during 1924-25 and 
1925-1926, has accepted a professorship in 
Pomona College. 

Dr. D. A. Preseott is absent for the year on 
a grant from the Bureau of International Re 
search, established for five years at Harvard 
University and Radeliffe College by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. Dr. Prescott 
is studying the educational systems of England 
and certain continental countries as they bear 
on the development of international attitudes 
and the solution of international problems. He 
expects to include Russia in his itinerary. 

Professor Robert F. Seybolt, of the Uni 
versity of Illinois, who gave courses in the his 
tory of education last year in the absence of 
Professor Arthur O. Norton, of Wellesley Col 
lege, will teach this subject again in the Summer 
School of 1927. 

Dr. Charles H. Keene, professor of hygiene 
and director of physical education, University 
of Buffalo, will give again, during the second 
half-year, the course in history and administra 
tion of physical education, formerly offered by 
the late William H. Geer. 
director of the Harvard 


Dr. Keene will be 
Summer School of 
Physical Education in 1927 as he was in 1926 

Dr. Richard D. Allen will again give a course 
in vocational counseling and organization dur 
ing the second half-year. 

Francis T. Spaulding, Ed.D., '26, began his 
service as assistant professor of education this 
fall. 

Mr. C. S. Thomas, lecturer on the teaching of 
English, has assumed the duties of the chair 
man of the committee on publications. <A cata 
logue of the publications of the school has re 
cently been issued. 

Mr. Homer W. Le Sourd, of Milton Academy, 


will give during the second half-year a course 
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in the teaching of elementary and genera! 
science. 

Mr. Francis L. Bacon, director of secondary 
education, Newton, Mass., is now giving a 
section on principles of secondary education, 
and will give during the second half-year a 
course on the organization and conduct of stu 


dent activities in the secondary school. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Estimate of New York has 
passed the bill appointing Dr. William L. Et 


Board of 


tinger superintendent emeritus of the schools of 
New York City with a salary for life of $12,000 


a vear. 


Cuartes W. Tayior, formerly professor otf 
school administration in the teachers’ college of 
the University of Nebraska, has been elected 
state superintendent of public instruction 


Sm: Joun ApaAmMs, professor emeritus of edu 
cation at the University of London, has beer 
appointed visiting lecturer in the Harvard Grad 
uate School of Education for the second hal! 
year and will give three courses: comparative 
education, recent developments in educational 
theory and practice and the philosophical basis 
The third course will be an ad 


to consider education as a 


of education. 
vaneed seminary 


branch ot philosophy . 


Dr. C. C. Crawrorp, who for some time has 
been professor of education at the University of 
Idaho, has accepted an appointment at the Un 


versity of Southern California 


Dr. Lane Coorrer, professor of English la 
guage and literature at Cornell University, has 
been placed in charge of the newly established 
department for the comparative study of liter 
ature in the College of Arts and Sciences 


Proressor Gustavus Watrs CUNNINGHAM, 
of the University of Texas, was elected pro 
fessor of philosophy in the Sage School ot 


Philosophy of Cornell University. 


Dr. Grorce B. Vites, professor of modert 
languages at the Rhode Island State College, 
has been elected professor of the German lan 
guage and literature at Colby College, to suc 
ceed the late Dr. Anton Marquardt, who died 


on January 24. 
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ProressoR Ronert K. Roor, of Princeton 
University, has been appointed special lecturer 
in English at Harvard University for the seec- 
ond half of the current year. He will give one 
course, primarily for graduates, on Pope and 
his literary theories and practice, and other 
eighteenth century writers of his school. 


De. Bayarp Dopar, president of the American 
University at Beirut, has been decorated by the 
covernment of Syria, in recognition of his ser- 
vices with the Near East Relief and the Near 
Kast colleges on behalf of the under-privileged 
children and refugees of Syria. Dr. Dodge has 
heen the president of the American University 
at Beirut sinee 1923. 


In recognition of the services to Poland of 
Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer, of Princeton 
University, together with the services of the 
members of his mission of experts to Poland 
to study problems of finance and economies, 
the Order of Polonia Restitua has been be 
stowed by the Polish government. Professor 
Kemmerer will receive the Commander Cross 
with Star, his associates the Commander Cross 
f the Order. 


At special chapel exercises held on January 
11, Henry Seidel Canby, author and editor, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
from Knox College. 


De. Isatan Bow an, director of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, has been 
presented with the gold medal of the Geo- 
graphie Society of Chicago for “eminent 


ervices.” 


A portrait of Dr. Leigh Hunt will be 
painted by J. Campbell Phillips and will be 
presented to the College of the City of New 
York, where Dr. Hunt has been for fifty years 
professor of arts. 


Cart Orro Scroenricn, former teacher of 
French and German at the Baltimore City Col 
lee, now retired, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day on February 5. 


Miss Epirn Q. Parkuvurst, of Boston, after 
roundiag out a half century as a schoo! teacher, 
has received a gift of $5,000 from old pupils on 
her seventieth birthday. 
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PRincipats recently appointed for the Chi- 
eago schools by Superintendent William Me- 
Andrew and approved by the board of edu- 
eation are: Roy F. West, Moose School; Mary 
L. Patrick, Armour School; Gertrude F. Jaynes, 
Ebinger School; Anna P. Keller, Tennyson 
School; Harold W. Kent, Prussing School; Ella 
F. Flynn, Locke School. 


W. E. Parsons, who served as deputy state 
superintendent of North Dakota under E. J. 
Taylor and W. L. Stockwell, has again been 
appointed deputy state superintendent by Miss 
Bertha R. Palmer, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


Tue Cincinnati Kindergarten Training School 
has withdrawn from the field, leaving the train- 
ing of kindergartners to the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Work will be organized under the 
following members of the faculty: Pre-school, 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt; Kindergarten, Miss Grace 
Anna Fry; Reorganized primary, Miss Frances 
Jenkins; Intermediate, Miss Harriet Z. Camp- 
bell. Dr. Ruth Streitz has been appointed a 
coordinator of the four fields, and committees 
are at work to determine the programs which 
will be offered. 


Presipent Hanson, of Gettysburg College, 
plans to spend the summer with his family in 
Europe. 


Cuartes C. Perens, professor of education at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, is spending the year 
in teaching at the University of Miami, Florida. 


Dr. Cyrit Burt, of the University of London, 
has postponed his visit to the United States for 
a vear or two. 


Tue Institute of International Education an- 
nounces the arrival in the United States of Dr. 
Hu Shih, professor of philosophy at the Na- 
tional University of Peking, China, and Dr. T. 
T. Lew, dean of the faculty of theology of 
Yenching University. Dr. Hu is known as the 
“father of the Chinese Renaissance.” They plan 
a lecture tour under the auspices of the China 
Institute in America, New York City, of which 
Dr. P. W. Kuo is the director. 

Proressor Puinie E. Bunker, graduate of 


Boston University College of Business Adminis- 
tration and professor of accounting on its fac- 
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ulty, has been appointed successor of Professor 
James V. Toner in charge of business courses at 
the University of Porto Rico, San Juan. 


Dr. LLEWELLYN M. Bue has been appointed 
executive secretary to Dr. E. C. Moore, director 
of the Southern 


Branch. 


University of California, 
Dr. Buell was formerly a member of 


the English department. 


Dr. Wituram Otiver Stevens has resigned 
the headmastership of the Roger Ascham School 
at White Plains, N. Y., to direct the Cranbrook 
School for Boys, near Birmingham, Mich., a 
Detroit The school, 
struction for opening this autumn, is the gift of 
George G. Booth, publisher of the Detroit News, 
and Mrs. Booth, and has an endowment of more 
than $1,250,000. 


suburb. now under con- 


Ernest L. Tuvrston, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Washington, D. C., has re- 
cently become editor of the Iroquois Publishing 


Company, with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dr. Eomunp W. Stxwort, head of the depart- 
ment of botany and genetics at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, has been elected editor-in- 
chief of The American Journal of Botany. 


Dr. Georce Foore Moore, professor of the 
history of religion at Harvard University, will, 
during the last two weeks in April, give the 
Haskell lectures on “The Origin of the Mes 
sianie Idea.” Dr. Adolph Deismann, of the 
University of Berlin, who had been appointed 
Haskell! lecturer, has been compelled on account 
of ill health to abandon his visit to the United 
States. 


Dr. Martua Tracy, dean of the Woman's 
Medical College of Philadelphia, was the cuest 
of honor on January 31 at a dinner of the 
New York alumnae of the the 
Town Hall Club. Dr. Tracy outlined plans for 
the new college for which a site has been ob 


institution at 


tained in a rapidly growing industrial district 
in Germantown. The plan is to raise $1,500,000 


for the project. 


Dr. Jonn J. Tiaert will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual national convention 
of Kappa Phi Kappa, honorary educational 
fraternity, which meets on April 7, 8 and 9. 
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THE sixty-ninth anniversary of the granting 
of the charter of the University of Minnesota 
will be marked on February 17 by a special 
convocation in honor of the board of regents, 
who are little known to the students and who 
will be introduced to the entire student body in 
the Dr. Will 
regent of the university, will be the speaker 


university armory. Mayo, a 


THe principal speakers at the recent New 
York meeting of the Southern Women’s Edu 
cational Alliance included Professor Charles G 
Maphis, dean of the University of Virginia; 
Dr. D. R. 
Macon Woman's College; Meta Giass, president 
of Sweet Briar College; Mrs. Jouett P. Single 


Anderson, president of Randolph 


ton, president of the New York branch of the 


alliance, and Dr. Ada Comstock, president 
Radcliffe College. 


Cuar_es Beatry ALEXANDER, a regent of the 
University of the State of New York, died on 


February 7, aged seventy-seven years. 


Carouine L. Hunt, who was connected with 
the home economics section of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., has died, 


at the age of sixty-two years. 


THe death is announced of Ella L. Fultor 
for sixteen vears dean of women at the Univer 
North Dakota, 


sity of who resigned in 1922 


to realize the Pr 
Hist 
o'clock 


Wednesday, March 2, in connection with th 


A CONFERENCE on “How 


fessional Values of Educational 


Courses” is announced for nine 
meeting of the Department of Superintendenc: 
in Dallas, Texas. Papers will be read by Dea 


W. E Nebraska, 
Professor Frederick Eby, University of Tes 


Sealock, University of 


The discussion of these papers will be opened 
by Professor Fletcher Harper Swift, Universit 

of California. Opportunity will be given fo 
further discussion of the papers from the floor 
One of the questions to be raised at the meeti 
will relate to the desirability of providing f 

an organization which may bring up for annua! 
diseussion the special problems which are faced 


by the teacher of educational history. 


Tue American Home Economics Associatior 


will hold its twentieth annual meeting at Ashe 


"5 ed 


ville, North Carolina, June 21 to 24, 1927, with 








th 
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the Battery Park Hotel as headquarters. An 
nusual feature of the program will be the open- 
» “annual progress meeting,” at which repre- 
eentatives of the various sections of the associa- 
(such as food and nutrition, textiles and 
lothing and homemaking) will give brief, vivid 
smmaries of the year’s scientific progress in 
r respective subjects. 


A conrerence of representatives of institu- 
us giving professional training in physical 
education will be held in the auditorium of the 
Department of the Interior building at Wash- 
ngton on Mareh 30, There are now more than 
150 universities, colleges and special schools 
ntaining courses in physical education. At 
first conference of this character, held in 
1025, committees were appointed on entrance 
requirements, curriculum and on objectives in 
physical edueation. The delegates voted also 
t a survey on classification of schools be se- 
In addition to the reports of these com- 

ttees and the discussion of the reports, the 
‘owing subjects will be taken up at the meet- 
March 30: “A standard nomenclature of 

ses," “The training of physical education 
hers for the field of health education,” 


“should pupils be allowed to specialize and 


hen?” and “To what department in a univer- 
ty does professional work in physical educa- 


bn long?” 


Idaho House of Representatives has 

ved by a vote of 38 to 27 a bill, which in sev- 
ral previous sessions had failed of passage, ac- 
epting the state’s responsibility for the educa- 
n of all children. It is reported that the 


taxes to be imposed will amount annually to 


even and a half million dollars. 


Tue estate of the late James Norris Oliphant 

» died on January 30, which is recorded as 

re than $20,000," will ultimately be divided 

etween Cornell University and the Epsilon 
(hapter of Sigma Phi at that university. 


lr is planned to raise as a memorial to the 
ite Dr. Russell H. Conwell a fund of $20,000,- 


‘0 for Temple University in Philadelphia for 


n architectural group, the outstanding feature 
which will be a central tower rising to a 
rht of thirty-five stories. 


Tue board of directors of the College of the 
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City of New York has approved plans for a 
16-story school of commerce building to be 
erected at the southeast corner of Lexington 
Avenue and East Twenty-third Street. The 
building will cost $2,500,000. The contract for 
the construction of a new library at Convent 
Avenue and St. Nicholas Terrace has been 
awarded to the Eastern Engineering Corpora- 
tion of Brooklyn. The library will cost 
$250,000. Alumni have raised $150,000 and the 
remaining $100,000 is to be supplied by the 
city. 

Tue sale of the land and buildings of Hunter 
College, the largest college for women in the 
country, for approximately $6,000,000, is 
planned by the trustees of the institution who 
appeared on February 7 before the committee 
of the Board of Estimate. The erection of a 
modern college on the Jerome Park reservoir 
site, owned by the city, to take the place of 
the present building was suggested. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Estimate expressed their 
informal approval of the project. 


Girarp CoLiece, the preparatory school for 
orphan boys of smal! means, founded in Phila- 
delphia by Stephen Girard, plans to spend 
$5,000,000 on a building program that will 
provide accommodations for 300 more boys. 
When Stephen Girard died, the value of the 
estate was $7,000,000; now the income alone 
amounts to that much annually. 


It is reported that Jewish organizations in 
the United States will launch an immediate 
eampaign for a fund of $2,000,000 to establish 
chairs of Hebrew in the larger universities and 
to protect the race against slander and dis- 
crimination, according to an announcement 
made at the opening session of a B’nai B'rith 
convention embracing four Middle Atlantic 
States. Two hundred delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia were in attendance. 


Tue Textile Section of the American Home 
Economies Association, through its committee 
on research, offers a fellowship of $300 to be 
used during the school year 1927-1928 at a 
college or university of recognized standing. 
The research involved is to be done under the 
direction of a member of the staff who has made 
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contributions in the field of textile research of New York University have had under ad 


either personally or through the work of stu-  yisement since January, 1924, a plan for the 


dents. The candidate must be a woman holding preparation of teachers for colleges, universities 
at least one degree from a college or university ang professional schools. After the details of 
of recognized standing, and must have special this plan had been worked out by Dean Withers 
ized in textiles, o chemistry »hysies wit . sila ~— 
updinenanen , or physics h and his associates in New York University 

some traiming in textiles and clothing. Receipt . as 
a : was first announced to the educational publi 
of applications will close Apri! 1, 1927. Fur- ; . 
: at the New York University dinner given dur 

ther information can be obtained from Miss ' 
















> , . . ‘4 t > s s 5 p 2 de t y , S rir 
eth OUhdes Benes of Mens ‘Detain ing the sessions of the Department of Sup 


. , tendence of the Nations rducat Associs 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. end _ o he National Education Associa 
; tion held in Washington in February, 1926 
Four traveling scholarships, two for men and . 

: While separate courses bearing upon higher 
two for women, have been endowed in England 


with a gift of $50,000 from Sir Arthur Herbert 


Acland, formerly minister of education. The 


education have recently been offered in a few 
American universities, no thoroughly conceived 
holders are to be between the ages ol twenty and plan for the preparation of men and womer 
thirty years, and are to be elected jointly by the °F Service in the higher institutions had as yet 
executive committee of the labor party and the been proposed. A general outline of the chief 
central cooperative board. features of the New York University plan may 


Bo_Twoop Scuoon at Evanston, Ll, was re be of interest. They are as follows: 


cently destroyed by fire, the reported loss being 
n Tue GENERAL PLAN 
$500,000. 





Joux E. Neat, chief counsel for John T, (1) Provision for three-year graduate curr 
leading to the Ph.D. degree 


























Seopes, defendant in the anti-evolution law test 


irr 


case, filed with the attorney general of the state 2) The fundamental spirit and purpose of thes 


ie onrrienl Oo » * » mre the Oo en 
on January 5 a petition asking a rehearing by curricula to be the preparation of met 


, . on ome . wome teache in eollege 
the Supreme Court. The petition stated that on women to become teachers in colleges 
*‘rsities and p “anions hools. 

account of an apparent disagreement among versities and professional schools 
. ‘orefy leetion on a be of acholarship 

counsel for the defense the petition was filed to Careful seleetion on a basis of scholarshi 
1M nm itne of the students who ars 

protect any possible existing right of the de- personal fitness of the studes ; 

fenae e be admitted to these curricula. 

Lense, 
ied t rhe thesis required for the doctor's degree ! 
The anti-evolution bill introduced on January 


18 in the Missouri legislature was killed in the 


be in some field of coliege and univers 
3 or professional education with the intent 
House of Representatives on February 9, by a ich tes dled ietiden dian eeeiniiiaate 
vote of 52 to 62. It prohibited “the teaching the improvement of teaching and admu 
of any theory or hypothesis in regard to the 


origin of life on this planet in the pubhe schools 


tration in higher education. 
The course requirements for the degree t 


that is contradictory of the divine account of clude three types of work which are to | 


creation as set forth in the first and second ceed simultaneously throughout the t) 


chapters of Genesis in the Holy Bible.” year period as follows: 
1) Apprenticeship under guidance and * 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE pervision. This apprenticeship | 


clude both teaching and _ person! 
THE PLAN FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS IN THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Unper the leadership of Dean John W. sonnel work to include student advise 


work. The amount of teaching 
quired to be increased throughout 


three-year period, being least in 







first year and most in the third. 


Withers the faculty of the School of Education ing and cooperation of students in s 
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Btion 


activities as athletics, dramatics, pub- 
licity work, ete. 

(b) Courses in subject-matter designed to 
give the student a comprehensive and 
thorough knowledge of the subject or 
subjects which he intends to teach, cul- 
minating in an intensive study of some 
division or aspect of the subject. 
Scholarship to be emphasized as a basic 
need in college teaching with the un- 
derstanding, however, that it must be 
a type of scholarship that is alive, 
growing, and contagious, that keeps the 
prospective teacher in intellectual sym- 
pathy with the undeveloped minds of 
his college students, conscious both of 
their past experiences and future needs 
and finally that comprehends the sub- 
ject taught in its relation to life and 
its value as an instrument of prepara- 
tion of the college student for the rdle 
which, as a graduate, he should play. 

c) Professional courses in educational the- 
ory and practice: These courses to in- 
clude, in addition to such basic subjects 
as educational psychology, educational 
sociology, philosophy or principles of 
education, ete., a study of the most 
effective methods of teaching the stu 
dent's chosen subject and also a study 
of the organization and administration 
of higher education and its function in 
American life. 

d) Approximately the course requirements 
for two of three years of graduate work 
to be devoted to subject-matter courses 
and one year to the apprenticeship and 
professional courses, 


This plan as thus outlined was submitted for 
idement and eriticism to two hundred presi- 
dents of teachers colleges and normal schools in 
i letter addressed to them by Dean Withers in 
january, 1925. The answers of these men show 
ractical unanimity in the approval of the new 
nterprise and very great enthusiasm as to the 
need of such a measure in American education. 


AN Epocu-MAKING PROPOSAL 


rhe epoch-making character of such a pro- 
posal will appear when we recall the fact that 
vhie American education has been training 
‘eachers for public schools for the last one hun- 
lred vears and while the universities are them- 
e'ves taking a large hand in such training the 
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thought seems only recently to have occurred to 
the higher educational! institutions that the phy- 
sician might profit from his own prescription. 
Through a nation-wide system of normal 
schools, teachers colleges and universities we 
are definitely committed to the policy of mak- 
ing of teaching a great profession and rapid 
strides are being made in that direction. The 
question is pertinent: is our program complete 
or only partial? Do we mean to imply, by 
such a program, that teaching is a profession 
in the fields of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, but that in the field of higher education 
it may be learned by the old trial-and-error 
method of apprenticeship? Is college teaching 
worthy of being made a real profession? It 
would seem that there can be but one answer 
to such a question, viz., that as we ascend in 
the educational scale, the professional problems 
increase rather than diminish; and that if the 
seientifie study of education has rendered so 
large a service to elementary and secondary 
education it can render a proportionate service 
to higher education. 
Way New Re@QuiREMENTS ARE NEEDED 

But it may be asked: Why is a new order 
of things needed? Do we not already have 
in the requirements for the doctor's degree, an 
adequate training for college teachers? An ex- 
amination of these requirements reveals certain 
weaknesses with which the American public is 
becoming increasingly impatient. Our present 
Ph.D. degree overemphasizes minute specializa- 
tion and research to the neglect of a study of 
actual teaching problems and an interest in the 
education of the undergraduate. The degree, 
in its origin, was a research rather than a teach- 
ing degree and such it has remained. Being 
itself largely modeled after the methods of the 
graduate school of German universities, it tends 
to perpetuate a product trained in graduate re- 
search, but too often out of sympathy with 
undergraduate teaching. Meanwhile the preva- 
lent tendency of university administration has 
been to demand the degree as a sine qua non 
for the beginning university teacher. Such a 
man finds his first job awaiting him in the teach 
ing of freshmen and sophomores. Nor is he 
given supervision as would be the case in public 
school teaching. Rather is he expected to sur- 
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vive or perish by his own powers, and find sur- 
cease for his sorrow in the demand that he shall 
find tume in a heavy program of teaching for 
turning out a piece of research along the line 
of his chosen specialty. Such a situation, to 
gether with the meager salaries paid, often tends 
to discourage young instructors at precisely the 
time when they most need encouragement and 
wise professional direction. 

Nevertheless, the failure to solve the problem 
of preparing the right type of college teacher 
does not lie wholly at the door of the university 
graduate Schools of 
teachers colleges have likewise “passed by on 


school. education and 


the other side.” This may be due, in part, to 
the recency of their organization and to the 
fact that they have not yet been given sufficient 
freedom to develop their own professional poli 


cies. The fact remains that their programs up 


to~«late have been confined to the training ot 
professional service for the public school sys 
tem. Such university and college teachers as 
they have trained have gone back into the pro 
education as teachers of 


fessional schools of 


education. Thus, of the total university prod 
uct, we have the two extremes—vriz., the highly 
specialized individual from the graduate school, 
interested chiefly in higher learning and re 
search; and the rather highly professionalized 
product of the school of education. Obviously 
neither of these has been prepared with a view 
to entering upon what ought to be a challeng 
ing and inspiring task, the teaching of the 


undergraduate. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S OPINION 
President Hopkins, of Dartmouth, no doubt 
conviction of many college 


voiced the pres! 


dents and edueators when he said :! 
I believe that in its nature the college partakes 


alike of the 
school and of the graduate school and that neither 


characteristics of the preparatory 
phase can be ignored without detriment to the 
work of the this 
squarely up to the question of what should be the 


college. At point we come 
qualifications and attributes of a member of the 
And herein I be 


lieve that the American college has suffered injury 


on 


instruction force in the college. 


untold by aecepting standards from the graduate 


1Ernest M. 


Purpose. "e 


Hopkins, ‘‘An Interpretation of 
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schools which, in turn, were accepted from abroad 
and which had little application to the problem 
faced by the American college, whatever their value 
elsewhere. I know of nothing more unreasonable 
nor of anything more deleterious to the self-respect 
of the American college than that so many men of 
ample training and of broad learning, with real 
enthusiasm for contributing to undergraduates r 
only of their knowledge but of their zest for lif 
should, on the one hand, lack the complete respect 
of their associates or, on the other hand be ds 
prived of the satisfaction of reputation because 
of the great delusion which has pervaded the co! 
lege world, to its loss, that a reeord of research 
only, if of sufficient profundity more than com 
pensated either for incomplete manhood or for in 
eapacity or indisposition to recognize the real P 
poses of the American college. I believe that tl 
time has come when we should free ourselves from 
the cant and sophistries that still pervade colleg 
circles on such points as these. 

Personally, my opinion would be that teaching 
ability is essential in all men who are to be 
mitted to meet undergraduate classes; and 
the fact should be faced squarely that if men w! 
lack proper respect for the service of teaching 
and fail to understand the glory of its service 
to be then they 
should be withheld from contacts, the opportunities 
of which they fail to grasp, and their work should 


associated with the institution, 


be applied at points where it can be most pr 


ductive. 


COURSES BEING OFFERED 


It has been decided to offer a minimum nw 


ber of professional courses the first year and 


make such courses bear as directly as possible 


upon the every-day problems of the college 
structor. The course entitled “Improvement 

Instruction in Colleges and Universities” deals 
“The Re 


lation of College Aims to Objectives of Teac! 


with problems such as the following: 


ing’; “Measuring the Achievement of College 
Students”; “Sectioning Classes of Studentsa for 
Purposes of Instruction”; “Improving Students 
in Methods of Study’; Materia! 


for Purposes of Instruction”; to Deter 


“Organizing 
“How 

mine Specifie Teaching Aims in Different Sub 

jeets’’; “How to Secure Interest and Consistent 

Work in College Classes”; “Methods of Hand 


ling Discussion”; “Self-rating as a Means ol 
- “An Evaluation 


Improving College Teaching’ 
of Current Experiments in College Teaching,” 


ete., ete. 
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A seminar course in college personnel prob- 
lems is open only to students who have done or 
are doing student advisory work on the college 
level. In this elass practical problems in per- 
sonnel work are discussed and the solution is 
cought in the light of available literature and 
‘he individual contributions of the members of 
the class. A general survey course entitled 

undamentals in College and University Edu- 
cation” deals with the history and underlying 

hilosophy of higher education during different 
historie periods and in different countries, the 
purpose being to introduce the student to the 
new fleld and set before him some of the most 
Jgnifieant problems. Other courses are being 
‘fered, new courses are under contemplation, a 
plan for practice teaching and apprentice ex- 
perience is under advisement, and in general 
the new department is being organized with a 
view to an aggressive attack upon-the problems 
r ahead. 
J. O. CREAGER 
Scoot or Epvcation, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 


STUDENT COSTS IN TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
SUMMER SESSION! 


STATEMENTS of students’ expense furnished 
122 women students in the 1926 summer se¢s- 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 

w that the total expense excluding railroad 
ivel varied from $129 to $373 with the median 
( $231. Half of the group excluding those 
spent the least and those who spent the 

', found their expenses to lie between $208 
#260. The median expenditure for tuition 
$76 and the total range was from $36 to 
with half the group spending between $66 


' For earlier costs, see ‘‘The Cost of Going to 
ge,’’ by B. R. Andrews, Teachers College Rec- 

. New York, October, 1925, which also includes 
bliography of cost of living studies for college 
vtudents. A ‘Study of Housing Conditions and 
Living Costs at Teachers College, 1925-6’’ has 
een published as ‘‘a report by Mercy Jane Hayes, 
\lumni Trustee of Teachers College, 1926°'; it is 
summarized in Teachers College Record, February, 
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and $86 for their courses. The room, board and 
laundry charges varied from $30 to $228 with 
the median at $107 and half the group spending 
between $91 and $124. The low costs are doubt- 
less for students who worked their way in part 
and who did not add in the value of room and 
board as earned to their expenditures in making 
their report. 

Miscellaneous items which included recreation 
as well as all other minor expenses varied from 
practically nothing to $208 with the median at 
$45 and half the group spending between $25 
and $70. In addition to the expenses listed, 
railroad travel cost from $5 to $260 with the 
median at $65. 

A hypothetical student who might have spent 
the median amounts for the different items 
would therefore have spent $76 for tuition, 
$107 for room, board and laundry and $45 for 
miscellaneous items, or a total of $228, which 
is close to the actual median of $231. Adding 
the median amount for railroad travel of $65 
would make the hypothetical median student 
spend $293, for 6 weeks professional study. 

Clothing purchased was definitely excluded 
from the study; also, in rating the tuition costs, 
the graduation fee was excluded in the cases of 
those students graduating. 


Costs ror 122 WoMEN STUDENTS IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, SUMMER SESSION, 1926 


Total Room, 
exelud. board, Rail- 
R.R. Tuition laun- Mise. road 
expense dry 
Minimum 129 36 30 0 5 
Median 231 76 107 45 65 
Maximum 373 96 228 208 260 
First quar 
tile 208 66 91 25 38 
Third quar- 
tile 260 86 124 70 117 


BenJaMIn R. ANDREWS 





QUOTATIONS 


PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH 


Ir it should become the rule in Boston that 
municipal employees, including the teachers in 
the schools, shall live within the corporate limits 
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of the city, the people of Boston, and especially 
the children of Boston, will suffer. There will 
be a loss far greater than such immediate gain 
as might come from having all the servants of 
the city pay taxes, rent and grocery bills in 
Boston. It will be loss in efficiency because it 
will deprive the city of that freedom of choice 
in the selection of its employees that is con- 
ducive to obtaining the best. The city council, 
which, through a committee, is now investigating 
the residences of employees of departments 
within its jurisdiction, with a view to forcing 
all of these employees to live in the city, would 
do well to take into account the broader aspects 
of the question. So doing, it may save itself 
from the adoption of a penny-wise, pound 
foolish policy. 

The question is one that may easily be ap 
proached from the wrong angle. It is not merely 
a case of numbers. The municipal positions 
could be filled from among the inhabitants otf 
the city proper. The real issue relates to the 
quality of the service given. It is no reflection 
upon Boston to say that there will be better 
teaching with freedom of choice in the selection 
of employees than with that freedom curtailed. 

Take the case of the school teachers. As it is, 
Boston, by paying salaries somewhat in excess 
of the salaries paid in surrounding municipali 
ties, draws on them for some of its teachers 
The ambitious girl who has made a success ot 
teaching in her home town looks to the larger 
opportunity open to her in the schools of the 
city. The Boston position is attractive to her 
not only because of the salary but also because 
of the chances of advancement it offers. It is 
attractive, too, because, under present condi- 
tions, she is not obliged to change her residence. 
She is called upon neither to meet the increased 
cost of living in a great city nor to break away 
from family and friends in the home town. But 
make an iron-clad rule that she must live in 
Boston and at once the situation is changed. 
The city is likely to lose the services of a 
capable and ambitious teacher. 

Looking at it again from the angle of the 
teachers, it may be said that the proposed policy 
will tend to keep many young Bostonians out 
of the teaching force, for it says to the young 
man or woman, “Your friend in private employ- 
ment may, if he or she chooses, remove to some 
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one of the suburban communities, but you, if 
you teach in a Boston school, are to be denied 
that privilege. You are not to share that inde. 
pendence in the choice of a home which is en. 
joyed by your friends whose names are on the 
payrolls of private business. Because you are 
a servant of the city, the city will hold you a 
prisoner.” That is an aspect of the matter that 
may not have occurred to some of the enthu- 
siasts who see a great gain in forcing all the 
city employees to live within the city. 

The matter has been here discussed with espe 
cial reference to the school teachers because it 
appears that the non-residents among them form 
the great majority of the whole number of eity 
employees who live outside the corporate limits, 
and the school committee is asked to make a 
ruling against them. It is with the employees in 
other branches of municipal service that the city 
council is dealing, but what is said of the teach 
ers is applicable in the cases of many other em 
ployees. We submit that it will be the cours 
of wisdom for the city itself to reeognize th» 
fact that Boston, with its relatively small popu 
lation as the center of the greater city, should 
take into account the general habits of the peo 
ple of this urban area in the choice of thew 
homes. If there is a city ordinance which runs 
counter to the dictates of common sense in thie 
matter it would be well to amend the ordinance 
rather than to attempt to dragoon faithful a 
efficient employees into compliance with it 


The Boston Evening Transcript. 


REPORTS 
ORIENTATION COURSES 

A stupy, which forms part of the biennia! 
survey of higher education in 1922-1924, by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, has been made by 
Arthur J. Klein, chief of the Division of Higher 
Education of the Bureau of Education. 

That part of the report dealing with orienta 
tion, as reported in the United States Daily 
follows: 


One of the charges brought against colleges and 
universities is that they are overorganized A 
multiplicity of schools, of departments, and of 
courses offered are of necessity confusing to the 


He comes from an institutic: 


immature student. 
where his work has been very largely prescril 
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; st altogether carried on under the imme- 
* = lirection of his instructors. When he finds 
nied s new institution made up of a number of schools 
inde- which bid more or less independently for his 
s en- tronage, and of an even larger series of de- 
1 the artments magnifying the worth and importance 
| are ‘ their subjects, it is a difficult problem for a 
ou a man to understand the relationship existing 
that etween the bodies of knowledge which these 
thu- ls and departments represent. He is likely 
the go through college with the idea that the de 
urtment or school which he chooses upon ground 
tial interest or personal suggestion represents 
> whole or nearly the whole body of knowledge 
be i i of an educated man. 
form lo overcome the difficulties of the student and 
eity tigate the effects of departmental minded- 
nits, as distinguished in the phrase of Dr. R. L. 
ke A from curriculum mindedness, institutions 
= in followed the lead of Columbia University in 
city special orientation courses for freshmen. 
” b freshman week is intended to_orient the 
a t in his new administrative and social en 
—_ nt, the orientation course is intended to 
in the college curricula. The orienta- 
= ree is intended to unify the material 
os urriculum; to constitute what may be 
pul llowing the terminology of vocational 
peo tion, a preeducational course. More spe 
heir f y, it is intended to train the student to think 
runs to introduce him to a general survey of the 
this t f the world and of man. Committee G of 
anes the American Association of University Professors 
an ed a study of such courses offered by Am- 
t st Antioch, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Missouri, Prince- 
Rutgers and Williams. 
nstitution at least, Reed College, has car 
idea further; the college course is in 
! as an orientation one, but orientation in 
rather than in college is sought. Of course, 
nial ges have always made the claim that this was 
the ther purpose. Reed seems to have attacked the 
by n from a somewhat fresh standpoint and 
her t the restraints of traditional organization. 
riticism so frequently directed against the 
™ that the attitude of instruction is chrono 
g rather than functional, applies in many 
ay * to the work of the orientation courses. Even 
t Reed, for instance, the first two years of work 
—_ rected to providing an historical background. 
, method of approach is also the one frequently 
= ted by the freshman orientation courses. His- 
be al interest usually develops in a student only 
" r a considerable body of information has been 
ty ilated with no or little chronological unifi 
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cation. Desire to unify and coordinate through 
the agency of time or logical classification is a 
comparatively late development. The present 
orientation courses might be greatly strengthened 
if more systematically and consciously related to 
student experience. 

The attitude of college and university adminis- 
trations indicated by class sectioning and orienta- 
tion courses implies changed methods in the later 
part of the college course. It is charged that the 
colleges do not develop a high type of scholarship. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Society of the upper Hudson 
has been sending out speakers to talk to college 
students about scholarship, since it is maintained 
that they have very little opportunity to hear about 
scholarship and great opportunity to hear about 
athletics and money-making. It is charged that 
the processes of college are machine-like and that 
under the formal standards set up education tends 
to become more interested in meeting formal 
standards than in education itself. It is asserted 
that the work of the regional and national stand- 
ardizing agencies contributes to destruction of in- 
dividual aims and institutional character. 

In the attempt to meet these and similar criti- 
cisms institutions have during the biennium con 
sidered carefully matters of curriculum revision, 
and watched with interest surveys of special fields 
of instruction such as those conducted by the 
American Classical League, Modern Language 
Association and the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. They have even begun 
to plan to take definite steps toward the develop 
ment of better college teaching. More striking, 
perhaps, than any of these attempts is the develop- 
ment of honors courses and the tendency to recog 


nize the value of compre hensive examinations 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


REMEDIAL READING 


Dvurine the first term of the summer session 
of 1926, at Hampton Institute, a class in reme- 
dial reading was conducted. Twenty-nine ex- 
perienced teachers made up the membership. 
The youngest was twenty-one and the oldest 
forty-three, and the average age was thirty-one. 
The aim of the course was to improve the read 
ing ability of the individuals and to teach them 
methods by the use of which they could aid their 
pupils in forming good reading habits. 

Two tests were given at the beginning of the 
term. One was the Monroe Reading Test III 
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Form I (see Figs. 1 and 2) which tests both 
speed and comprehension. The other test 


Thorndike-MeCall Reading Test Form 3 (see 


Fig }) tested comprehet 310n Graphs were 
made and posted t how the results of these 
tests. The grades in which the pupils would 
be classified, according to rate or comprehen 
sion, were written on the left-hand margu 
Fach ecolun cated one pup “4 nd 
was marked with a number which was known 
pupil and teacher only. For example, read 


across the graph of Monroe Reading Test (Fig 


») there are three pupils, numbers 17, 18 and 


23, Ir th rel vrade err (dr lw two p Ip t, ted 
to college grade at the beginning of the term 
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n correcting these was made. O’Brien’s “Read- 
ng, its Psychology and Pedagogy” was used as 
a text-book Each lesson assigned was made a 
practice lesson in reading with a definite defined 
purpose. Reference material was used in the 
same manner. They also read for fifteen min 
utes each day on easy, interesting material of 
their own choice This was reported upon in 
rmting. Dmnill lessons in the Standard Test 
Lessons by MeCall were given daily and the im- 
provement recorded Spec al studies of vocabu- 


iry, the sentence and the paragraph were made. 


Phrase dnills were giver By dividing the class 
nto groups of similar reading ability, each stu 
dent was given an opportunity of conducting a 
esson with his group which had as its special 
purpose impr! vement of both speed and com 


At the close of the term, the Monroe Reading 
Test II] Form 2 and the Thorndike MeCall 
Reading Test Form 4 were given. The scores 
f these tests were recorded on the graph ( The 
blique lines indicate those whose seore fel! be 
low their first reeord, and the solid black those 
whose score was raised in the second test.) 
From the two at college grade at the beginning 
of the term, the class showed from 11 (Fig. 1) 
to 14 (Figs. 2 and 3) had reached that grade 
at the close 
While an experiment on such a small scale 
is not conclusive, it is at least very significant 
Bess L. Croroot 
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